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to endure some rather misdirected criticism from some
quarters. He kept, as will be recollected, nearly all his
predecessor's ministers, though in more than one
instance he appointed them to fresh offices, and he put
Lord Winterton at the Chancellorship of the Duchy of
Lancaster. Experience may render necessary the
retirement of one or two of the present ministers, but it
would have been a mistake to have made any sweeping
changes when the new Cabinet was formed. The
country had been through more than enough during
the past eighteen months, and a care for the national
interest demanded that the succession of Mr. Cham-
berlain to Mr. Baldwin should be effected as smoothly
as possible. Had new men been brought into the
ministry, and old men been left out, tongues would
have started wagging, and the wildest rumours would
have been flashed from capital to capital. There
would be plenty of time for reconstruction when the
new Prime Minister had got into his stride.

In this connection it is not without interest to
remember the views of his father, who, if it never fell
to his lot to form a Cabinet, had plenty of experience to
guide him as to the way in which one was generally
formed. "The first half-dozen appointments," said
Joseph Chamberlain, "are obvious, and nearly all the
others settle themselves without any great difficulty:
then there is one last vacancy; shall it go to X or Y?
Their claims are equal, but X is much more easy-
going, and if he is left out won't cause a great deal of
trouble in the House, whereas Y might easily prove a
serious nuisance, so the vacancy goes to Y. Then you
discover that you have misjudged your men, and X
becomes a veritable thorn in your side."

Mr. Chamberlain had hardly taken office before he